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Preface 


GILL,  EDWIN  MAURICE.  Born  Laurinburg,  N.C.July  20,  1899, 
of  Thomas  Jeffries  and  Mamie  North  Gill.  Attended  Trinity  College, 
1922-24.  Admitted  to  bar  1924  and  practiced  law  in  Laurinburg  as 
member  of  firm  of  Gibson  and  Gill,  1924-31.  Member  State  House  of 
Representatives  from  Scotland  County,  1929  and  1931.  Private  Secretary 
to  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  1931-33.  Commissioner  of  Paroles, 
1933—42.  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  1942-49.  Practiced  law  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  member  of  firm  of  Gardner,  Morrison,  and  Rogers, 
1949-50.  Collector  Internal  Revenue,  1950-53.  State  Treasurer,  1953- 
77.  Chairman  or  member  of  numerous  state  boards  and  commissions. 
Honorary  degrees  from  Duke,  Campbell,  and  UNC. 

So  might  read  a  condensed  biographical  sketch  of  Edwin 
Gill. 

But  for  thousands  of  his  fellow  North  Carolinians,  a 
chronology  of  his  career  fails  to  describe  this  complex  yet 
ingenuous,  powerful  yet  humble,  pragmatic  yet  innately  cul- 
tured gentleman  who  has  never  been  lured  by  the  false  gods 
of  power  and  possessions  from  his  own  deeply  ingrained 
sense  of  duty,  responsibility,  and  commitment. 

Edwin  Gill's  accomplishments  speak  for  themselves. 
They  tell  a  rare  story  of  progressive  attainment  in  the  service 
of  his  state  and  nation.  For  nearly  half  a  century — from  1929 
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to  1977  with  only  one  brief  interlude — he  was  a  public  ser- 
vant whose  genius  lay  not  in  his  prodigious  capacity  for  long 
and  sustained  labor  but  rather  in  the  unique  character  of  his 
leadership.  He  led  by  direction  as  well  as  by  precept  and 
example.  A  man  of  vision,  he  possessed  a  rare  talent  for 
embracing  the  new  without  sacrificing  the  virtues  of  the  old. 

During  the  depths  of  the  depression  Edwin  Gill  was  one 
of  the  chief  architects  of  the  Local  Government  Commission, 
which  oversees  the  fiscal  and  debt  management  of  local  gov- 
ernments. In  1933  he  organized  the  newly  created  State  Paroles 
Commission  and  made  it  a  model  for  many  states.  When 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Revenue  nine  years  later,  he 
gained  national  recognition  for  his  policies  in  reorganizing 
the  department  and  reestablishing  public  confidence. 

But  it  was  in  his  two  dozen  years  as  State  Treasurer  that 
Edwin  Gill  built  his  most  lasting  memorial.  The  period  from 
1953  through  1976  was  one  of  unprecedented  growth,  with 
state  services  expanding  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with  economic 
change.  The  number  of  teachers  and  state  employees  in- 
creased from  66,000  to  209,000  and  local  government  em- 
ployees from  7,000  to  48,000.  The  state  budget  grew  from 
$132  million  to  over  $3  billion,  and  bank  deposits  increased 
from  $1.9  billion  to  $13  billion.  Yet,  in  this  period  of  prolif- 
erating governmental  programs  and  increased  public  spend- 
ing, the  bonded  indebtedness  of  North  Carolina  under  Edwin 
Gill's  policies  decreased  from  74  percent  of  the  total  budget 
in  1953  to  only  17  percent  in  1976.  No  wonder  Edwin  Gill's 
stewardship  has  earned  for  North  Carolina  a  triple-A  bond 
rating  and  thus  saved  the  taxpayers  of  the  state  many  millions 
of  dollars.  Most  assuredly,  a  reputation  for  prudent  fiscal 
management  has  been  Edwin  Gill's  hallmark. 

But  Edwin  Gill  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  world  of 
culture  as  he  is  in  the  marketplace.  He  has  been  a  steward  of 
things  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 
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Every  generation  produces  artists,  poets,  and  singers  of  songs  who 
broadly  echo  the  past.  Although  they  show  originality,  it  is  usually 
disciplined  by  the  prevailing  mode,  the  accepted  style,  the  approved  canons 
of  taste.  Even  in  their  daring  they  stay  well  within  metes  and  bounds.  Even 
in  their  innovations,  there  is  an  unmistakable  air  of  conformity. 

And  then  quite  suddenly,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  the  human  race 
produces  an  original-a  personality  so  new,  so  fresh,  so  devoid  of  self 
consciousness,  so  naive  in  its  spirit,  so  starkly  objective  in  its  vision,  and 
yet  so  loving  in  its  approach  as  to  render  the  tools  of  criticism  quite 
inadequate. 

These  are  the  words  used  in  presenting  Carl  Sandburg  to  an 
audience  in  Raleigh  in  1958.  They  were  written  by  Edwin 
Gill.  These  same  words  could  be  used  to  describe  Edwin  Gill 
himself. 

Who  else  could  have  poured  out  his  love  of  books  with 
such  eloquence  and  with  such  richness  of  thought: 

Books,  my  friends,  are  summer  rain  and  winter  snow.  They  are  the 
dogwood  of  the  spring  and  the  crisp,  sere  beauty  of  autumn.  Books  are  people 
with  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  joys  and  sorrows.  Books  tell  not  only  of 
deceit  and  treachery,  but  of  the  Faith,  the  Hope,  and  the  Charity  of 
mankind.  Books  are  also  the  human  heart-the  last  refuge  and  cloister  of  the 
human  soul.  Books  live  and  breathe  and  have  within  them  a  sort  of 
circulation  of  the  blood.  They  are  saints  and  sinners.  They  are  the  hot, 
meaty,  robust  talk  of  common  men,  absorbed  in  the  everyday  banalities  of 
life.  They  are  also  the  cool  and  lofty  speech  of  philosophers.  And  lastly, 
books  are  a  part  of freedom-a  part  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  itself. 

Painting  may  be  a  lost  art  among  the  treasures  of  the 
world,  but  not  in  North  Carolina.  There  has  never  been  a 
public  display,  and  it  is  not  generally  known,  but  in  the 
spartan  privacy  of  his  hotel  room  Edwin  Gill  has  been  painting 
off  and  on  for  years.  His  study  of  history  and  literature  has 
prompted  him  to  portray  his  subjects  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion, without  benefit  of  model  or  the  vision  of  others.  So  his 
little  watercolor  of  Don  Quixote,  who  jousted  with  wind- 
mills and  reached  for  the  unreachable,  faithfully  depicts  the 
Gillian  concept  of  a  very  puzzled  and  an  equally  dejected 
idealist.   Among  his  other  paintings  is  an  original  artistic 
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approach  to  the  characters  of  Henry  VIII  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.  But  beyond  his  own  pastime  of  painting,  Edwin  Gill 
has  long  provided  a  guiding  hand  to  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  in  stimulating  the  appreciation  of  great  art  in 
the  state. 

A  philosopher  has  said: 

If  there  is  anything  that  we  have  learned  about  man,  it  is  that  he  does 
not  exist  in  compartments;  that  he  is  a  complex  of  interrelated  impulses- 
physical,  emotional,  mental,  and  spiritual— which  constitute,  in  a  myste- 
rious and  wonderful  way,  a  human  personality.  Therefore,  you  cannot 
educate  a  part  of  a  man  without  affecting  the  whole.  So,  if  a  phase  of  man's 
nature  is  starved  or  neglected,  there  is  a  consequent  imbalance  or  distortion 
of  the  whole  human  personality. 

That  philosopher,  of  course,  is  Edwin  Gill. 

It  is  as  much  to  honor  itself  as  it  is  to  honor  Edwin  Gill 
that  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  chose  as  its  first  imprint 
An  Evening  at  Monticello  written  by  Edwin  Gill,  truly  a  Re- 
naissance Man.  It  is  a  fantasy  in  which  the  author  imagines 
the  conversation  one  evening  in  1824  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
had  President  James  Monroe,  former  President  James  Madi- 
son, and  the  visiting  Marquis  de  Lafayette  as  his  guests  at 
Monticello.  They  talk  of  art,  of  poetry,  of  the  rights  of  man, 
and  of  the  founding  of  a  nation. 

Who  but  Edwin  Gill  could  sit  among  that  group  as  an 
equal  and,  with  his  brilliance  of  imagination  and  wealth  of 
knowledge,  speak  for  them  as  they  might  have  spoken? 

Archie  K.  Davis 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
October  1977 
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AN  EVENING  AT  MONTICELLO 
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Thomas  Jefferson  was  elated.  It  would  be  an  evening  to 
remember.  He  would  have  as  his  overnight  guests  not  only 
James  Madison  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  his  son, 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  but  also  James  Monroe,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  made  the  occasion  com- 
plete, for  Monroe  symbolized  the  new  nation  for  which 
Jefferson  and  his  contemporaries  had  given  the  full  measure 
of  their  devotion. 

All  day  long  Jefferson  and  Lafayette  had  walked  in  the 
open  air  around  Monticello,  examining  trees,  shrubs,  and 
grasses,  pausing  now  and  then  to  look  upward  at  the  graceful 
house  that  crowned  the  hill,  talking  of  horses  and  cattle, 
sitting  on  the  terrace  looking  past  the  gold  and  purple  of  the 
trees  to  the  amazing  blueness  of  the  hills  beyond.  For  No- 
vember, it  was  unusually  mild  and,  although  there  was  still  a 
profusion  of  leaves,  varying  in  color  from  brick  red  to  dull 
purple  with  an  occasional  splash  of  yellow,  over  everything 
there  hung  the  bleak  promise  of  winter  with  its  suggestion  of 
stark  beauty  and  sadness  to  come. 

As  the  two  old  friends  made  their  slow  progress  about 
the  estate,  they  departed  at  times  from  the  beaten  paths  and 
trod  on  a  soft  carpet  of  leaves  that  was  so  thick  in  places  as  to 
give  the  illusion  that  there  was  no  hard  earth  beneath.  Under 
the  brown,  brick  red  crust  of  leaves,  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  existed  layers  of  what  had  been  the  bright  green 
foliage  of  May  and  June.  When  the  sun  was  intermittently 
hidden  behind  clouds,  the  trees  were  dull  reddish  brown, 
their  yellows  and  purples  lost  in  a  nondescript  grey.  But 
when  the  sun  broke  through,  the  foliage  became  inflamed, 
displaying  the  gold,  the  purple,  and  the  yellow  of  Indian 
summer. 
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As  a  concession  to  his  distinguished  houseguest,  Jefferson 
had  given  up  his  ride  on  horseback  and  had  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  whim  of  the  Marquis.  Although  they  did  not 
speak  of  it,  it  was  naturally  upon  their  minds  that  these 
golden  days  would  be  their  last  together.  For  at  their  advanced 
age,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  when  the  Marquis 
sailed  for  France  they  would  never  meet  again.  So  Jefferson 
treasured  each  precious  moment  with  his  gallant  comrade  in 
the  never-ending  crusade  for  freedom.  As  they  walked  slowly 
around  the  estate,  the  Negro  slaves  bowed  and  doffed  their 
hats  with  great  deference,  knowing  intuitively  that  the  great- 
ness of  their  day  was  passing,  feeling  in  harmony  with  the 
pathetic  pair — the  aged  Jefferson  seeking  to  accommmodate 
his  somewhat  halting  walk  to  the  lameness  of  Lafayette. 

Their  talk  had  not  been  of  principalities  and  powers,  nor 
of  charters  and  constitutions,  nor  o£  the  exciting  events  of 
history  in  which  they  had  participated,  but  rather  of  crops 
and  seeds;  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle;  of  comparisons  of  the 
soils  of  La  Grange  and  Monticello;  of  the  great  community  of 
rabbits,  squirrels,  and  deer  that  inhabited  the  surrounding 
forests;  and  of  the  ever-living,  ever-dying  wonder  of  nature. 

But  now  a  purple  dusk  had  come  and  in  a  few  moments 
lights  would  flicker  against  the  blackness  of  the  night,  and 
Jefferson,  with  a  feeling  of  cool  exhilaration,  allowed  his 
thoughts  to  turn  toward  the  warmth  and  good  fellowship  of 
the  evening  meal. 

"The  Little  Giant,"  Madison,  who  through  the  years  had 
been  a  sort  of  balance  •wheel  in  the  creation  of  the  new 
Republic  and  who  had  had  the  courage  to  brave  the  anger  of 
the  British  Lion  in  1812,  would  be  there,  as  well  as  the  sturdy 
and  vigorous  Monroe,  not  brilliant,  not  eloquent,  not  hand- 
some, and  yet,  in  a  square,  rawboned  sort  of  way,  so  depend- 
able, so  necessary  to  the  nation. 

Of  course,  the  guest  of  honor  would  be  there — Lafayette, 
a  true  friend  of  liberty,  who  brought  to  America  all  that  was 
best  in  the  civilization  of  the  Old  World,  and  who,  although 
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old,  still  shared  with  Jefferson  the  spirit  of  youth  with  all  of 
its  hope  and  faith  in  mankind.  And  then,  in  order  to  give  Jef- 
ferson a  sense  of  comfort  and  security,  there  would  be  always 
at  his  right  hand  his  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph, 
who  would  see  to  it  that  Jefferson  would  not,  because  of  his 
deafness,  miss  the  point  of  all  that  was  to  be  said. 

Because  Monroe  persisted  in  wearing  the  old-style,  small 
clothes,  silk  hose,  knee  buckles,  and  pumps  fastened  with 
buckles,  he  was  already  being  called  "The  Last  of  the  Cocked 
Hats."  Yes,  Jefferson  was  proud  of  this  man  Monroe  who  had 
not  been  afraid,  in  the  name  of  the  Americas,  to  defy  the 
Holy  Alliance. 

So,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  excitement  and  keen  antici- 
pation that  Jefferson  saw  the  candles  lit  as  he  and  the  Marquis 
turned  from  the  world  of  nature  to  the  world  of  men  and 
ideas. 

The  door  opened,  and,  without  ceremony,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Randolph  ushered  in  a  man  plainly  dressed  in  grey, 
whose  appearance  gave  a  vague  impression  of  awkward  sin- 
cerity. Young  Randolph  said,  "Gentlemen,  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

All  stood  and  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  Presi- 
dent's hand.  Turning  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  the 
others,  he  said  softly,  "My  house  is  indeed  honored  tonight." 

Monroe  quickly  embraced  both  the  aged  Jefferson  and 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  warmly  shook  both  hands  of 
Madison.  With  becoming  modesty,  he  said,  "Please  be  seated, 
gentlemen.  It  is  I  who  should  rise  in  your  honor." 

How  wonderful,  thought  Lafayette,  to  be  among  men 
who  are  so  unpretentious,  so  unaffected  in  their  manner. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  pompous  ceremony  demanded  by 
men  of  power  and  authority  in  the  Old  World!  Here  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  company  with  two  former 
presidents  acting  as  an  ordinary  citizen — very  much  the  bour- 
geoisie, chatting  with  each  other  about  neighborhood  matters, 
even  gossiping  lightly.  He  thought:  What  a  lesson  for  those 
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who  set  themselves  apart  from  humanity,  claiming  to  be 
anointed  of  God! 

As  the  men  prepared  for  dinner,  Jefferson's  daughter, 
Martha  Randolph,  presented  her  children  to  the  guests.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  and  Madison  politely  bowed  and  shook  hands 
with  each  one  of  them,  but  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  went 
out  of  his  way  to  kiss  each  child.  Ordinarily,  Jefferson  would 
have  had  Martha  and  her  children  at  dinner,  but  other  plans 
were  made  for  them  on  this  particular  evening. 

Jefferson  and  his  guests  dined  on  wild  turkey,  with  a 
dressing  laced  with  nuts  and  fruits.  There  was  a  sauce  that 
defied  analysis,  an  exotic  concoction  of  Jefferson's  French 
chef,  prepared  especially  in  honor  of  Lafayette. 

After  dinner,  Jefferson  and  his  distinguished  guests  ad- 
journed to  the  living  room  and  began  more  serious  dis- 
cussions, surrounded  by  paintings,  some  of  them  excellent 
copies,  reflecting  the  glory  of  Raphael,  Rubens,  and  Poussin. 

From  every  vantage  point  in  the  entrance  hall,  the  dining 
room,  and  the  drawing  room,  marble  busts  of  Jefferson's 
contemporaries  gazed  solemnly  at  the  guests.  Among  these 
were  Washington,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Turgot,  and  John  Paul 
Jones.  The  only  bust  that  smiled  was  that  of  Voltaire. 

Over  the  mantle  in  the  drawing  room,  there  was  a 
painting  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  bearing  the  head  ofjohn 
the  Baptist  on  a  charger.  It  was  beautifully  done,  but  the 
subject  matter  seemed  odd  and  out  of  place,  sounding  a 
dissident  note  in  an  otherwise  convivial  atmosphere.  Was 
Jefferson  drawn  to  this  savage  subject  because  it  symbolized 
the  sacrifice  made  by  those  who  dared  to  proclaim  the  truth, 
was  he  simply  attracted  by  the  painting's  peculiar  beauty? 
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"We  have  been  talking,"  said  Jefferson,  "of  the  loves  of 
our  youth." 

"Are  we  still  faithful?"  smiled  Monroe. 

"I  think  we  are,"  said  Jefferson  wistfully.  "I  am  still 
smitten  with  the  architecture  of  Palladio,  the  drawings  of 
David,  and  music  is  still  the  passion  of  my  soul." 

"And  the  poems  of  Ossian?"  asked  Lafayette. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  smiled  Jefferson.  "I  am  still  devoted  to 
that  ancient  bard  whose  voice  holds  for  me  the  charm  and  the 
beauty  of  truth!" 

Madison  inquired  of  Jefferson,  "What  part  did  Mac- 
pherson  really  play?" 

"I  think  the  poems  were  written  by  the  ancient  bard 
himself,"  said  Jefferson.  "But  that  is  not  too  important.  It  is 
my  thought  that  even  if  Macpherson  did  considerable  editing, 
there  is  something  there  of  eternal  truth — a  core  of  eloquent 
sincerity  that  could  not  have  been  faked." 

The  conversation  turned  to  a  general  discussion  of  the 
question  of  Ossian,  the  legendary  Irish  warrior  and  bard.  It 
was  mentioned  that  Samuel  Johnson  had  denounced  James 
Macpherson,  the  alleged  translator  of  Ossian's  poems,  as  a 
fraud.  Jefferson  retorted  that  he  would  not  be  influenced  by 
anything  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  because  he  was  a  Tory  of 
the  worst  stripe.  Young  Randolph  inquired  of  Jefferson  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  debate.  How  would  Jefferson  feel  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  Ossian  never  existed?  Would  he  still 
see  beauty  and  truth  in  these  verses?  Madison  wished  to 
know  if  under  such  circumstances  Jefferson  would  turn  his 
back  on  Ossian. 

"Why,  no,"  said  Jefferson,  "no  more  than  I  would  turn 
my  back  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  if  it  should  be  proved 
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that  the  Bard  of  Avon  did  not  write  them.  I  am  sure  he 
wrote  most  of  the  plays  attributed  to  him.  After  all,  the 
Bible,  although  full  of  truths,  is  of  doubtful  authorship.  But 
who  cares?  What  has  authorship  to  do  with  the  charm  of  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  or  the  music  of  the  Psalms,  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
Proverbs?  These  documents  speak  for  themselves!" 

The  company  laughed  at  the  skillful  riposte  and  won- 
dered at  the  unflagging  devotion  of  the  aged  Jefferson  to  all 
the  things  that  he  had  loved  in  his  youth. 

"No,"  said  Jefferson,  "I  will  not  give  up  my  Ossian,  and 
I  am  in  good  company.  They  tell  me  that  the  great  poet, 
Goethe  of  Weimer,  also  believes." 
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It  was  inevitable  that  the  election  would  come  up  for 
discussion.  Due  to  the  slowness  of  communications,  it  was 
just  becoming  known  that,  although  Andrew  Jackson  had  led 
with  ninety-nine  electoral  votes,  no  one  candidate  had  re- 
ceived a  majority.  Therefore,  the  election  of  the  president 
would  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
reported  that  John  Quincy  Adams  was  second  with  fifty-four 
votes,  while  Crawford  had  forty-one,  and  that  Clay  was  low 
with  thirty-seven.  John  C.  Calhoun  had  withdrawn  from  the 
race  for  the  presidency  and  had  been  elected  vice-president. 
During  the  campaign,  Crawford  suffered  a  stroke  that  had 
removed  him  from  further  serious  consideration. 

Cautiously  the  group  began  to  discuss  the  possibilities. 
Jefferson  had  taken  no  open  part  in  the  campaign,  but  it  was 
known  that  he  had  secretly  favored  Crawford.  At  that  time, 
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it  was  considered  improper  for  the  President  to  make  any 
effort  to  influence  the  choice  of  his  successor,  so  Monroe  had 
remained  painfully  silent.  It  had  been  quite  an  ordeal  for  him 
because  three  members  of  his  cabinet  (Calhoun,  Secretary  of 
War;  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  Adams,  Sec- 
retary of  State)  had  all  aspired  to  the  presidency.  Of  course, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  scrupulously  avoided  expressing 
any  preference  because  he  was  the  guest  of  the  nation.  But 
now  that  the  election  had  failed  to  select  a  winner,  this  closely 
knit  group  of  friends  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  discuss 
the  crisis,  at  least  among  themselves. 

"I  realize,"  said  Jefferson,  "that  Crawford  is  out  of  the 
running.  He  is  desperately  ill." 

"In  my  judgment,"  said  Madison,  "Clay  holds  the  key. 
He  is  very  influential  in  the  House.  He  will  be  unable  to 
command  a  majority,  but  I  believe  he  holds  the  balance  of 
power.  It  is  rumored  that  his  friends  are  seeking  a  trade  of 
some  kind  with  Adams." 

"It  is  hard  to  believe,"  said  Monroe,  "that  an  austere 
puritan  like  John  Quincy  Adams  would  consent  to  barter 
with  a  gay  roustabout  like  Clay.  They  have  so  little  in 
common." 

Madison  said,  "They  have  one  thing  in  common — the 
fear  of  General  Jackson." 

"We  might  as  well  admit,  gentlemen,"  said  Jefferson, "an 
era  has  come  to  an  end.  We — that  is,  we  who  assisted  Wash- 
ington in  launching  this  Republic — really  have  no  candidate 
who  entirely  suits  us.  John  Quincy  Adams  may  be  the  best  of 
the  lot,  but  I  have  little  enthusiasm  for  him.  He  will  never  be 
popular.  He  is  too  cold — too  distant.  He  may  never  have  the 
full  confidence  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  frankly 
aghast  at  the  idea  of  General  Jackson!" 

"My  friends,"  said  Monroe,  "I  speak  to  you  in  strictest 
confidence.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
Republic.  On  all  sides,  we  hear  talk  that  unless  General 
Jackson  receives  a  majority  in  the  House,  he  will  seize  control 
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through  a  coup  d'etat,  and  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that, 
if  a  seizure  of  the  government  by  force  should  be  successful, 
it  would  spell  the  end  of  free  government  in  the  United 
States.  His  followers  are  already  swarming  into  Washington 
boasting,  demanding  that  their  hero  be  acclaimed.  Inciden- 
tally, it  is  a  very  rough  and  boisterous  crowd.  I  shudder  to 
think  of  the  consequences  if  Adams  should  win  and  it  ap- 
peared that  there  had  been  some  kind  of  a  trade  with  Clay. 
On  the  other  hand,  are  we  ready  to  commit  the  future  of  the 
Republic  to  a  violent  man  like  Jackson?  As  I  see  it,  Adams  is 
the  best  bet.  He  is  an  exceedingly  able  and  devoted  patriot.  I 
only  wish  he  were  warmer — more  human." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  that  was  broken  by  the 
Marquis,  who  in  a  very  pleasant  manner  said,  "As  an  out- 
sider, perhaps  I  should  remain  silent,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Generaljackson  during  my  recent 
stay  in  Washington,  and  I  found  him  to  be  very  charming.  I 
am  certainly  not  endorsing  anyone's  candidacy,  but  I  have  the 
feeling  that  if  the  General  should  win,  he  would  be  sobered 
greatly  by  the  responsibility  of  so  great  an  office." 

"But  my  dear  Marquis,"  said  Madison,  "what  will  hap- 
pen if  he  does  not  win?  That  is  what  is  worrying  us.  Would  he 
resort  to  violence?  If  he  does  and  is  successful,  our  dreams  of 
a  free  society  would  be  shattered." 

"I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  use  force,"  said  Lafayette. 
"I  could  be  wrong.  You  gentlemen  certainly  know  the  Gen- 
eral better  than  I  do.  I  am  merely  saying  that  he  used  me  with 
much  courtesy;  I  found  him  a  delightful  companion.  I  cannot 
imagine  so  polite  and  gracious  a  man  leading  a  mob  into  the 
White  House." 

"My  apprehensions,"  said  Jefferson,  "arise  out  of  my 
distrust  of  the  military  mind.  I  have  no  doubt  that  General 
Jackson  is  a  charming  fellow,  but  he  has  twice  resorted  to 
pistols  in  order  to  win  an  argument,  and  I  am  afraid  of  any 
man  who  puts  his  trust  in  gunpowder  rather  than  logic." 
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"Mr.  Madison  and  I  have  been  discussing  for  some  time 
the  sort  of  curriculum  that  should  be  used  in  our  University," 
said  Jefferson.  "I  have  felt,  of  course,  that  we  should  provide 
a  thorough  grounding  in  democratic  principles.  I  think  we 
should  make  available  all  of  the  documents  in  connection 
with  the  founding  of  our  Republic." 

"Also  those  that  followed,"  said  Monroe,  "such  as  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address." 

Madison  suggested  that  Monroe's  recent  message  to 
Congress,  to  be  known  as  "The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  should 
be  studied  and  that  the  Constitution,  including  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  would  be  basic;  also  there  should  be  courses  teaching 
the  history  of  early  attempts  at  the  founding  of  republics, 
going  back  to  Greece  and  Rome. 

Jefferson  said:  "I  want  to  make  an  admission.  I  have 
always  thought  of  myself  as  quite  open-minded,  but  Mr. 
Madison  has  taught  me  a  lesson — he  has  exceeded  me  in 
tolerance!  He  has  convinced  me  that  we  should  encourage 
our  students  to  study  the  writings  of  those  with  whom  we 
disagreed 

There  was  considerable  laughter  as  Lafayette  inquired: 
"The  Federalist?' 

"Yes,"  said  Jefferson.  "I  am  willing  for  all  issues  of  The 
Federalist  to  be  included.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  about  the  parts  written  by  Hamilton,  but  Mr. 
Madison  reminds  me  that  I  have  always  believed  in  freedom 
of  discussion,  that  I  have  insisted  that  truth  will  prevail  if 
there  is  open  and  fair  debate.  Besides,  I  am  consoled  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Madison  had  a  part  in  preparing  these  papers!  It 
is  true  that  we  do  not  know  for  sure  what  part  was  written  by 
Mr.  Madison,  what  part  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  or  for  that  matter 
by  Mr.  Jay,  so,  when  I  read  something  in  The  Federalist  that  I 
like,  I  attribute  it  to  Mr.  Madison — otherwise  I  charge  it  to 
Hamilton!" 

Madison  smilingly  acknowledged  the  gay  compliment 
of  his  revered  friend. 
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"Of  course,"  said  Monroe,  "the  most  important  docu- 
ment of  all  is  the  Declaration." 

Jefferson  beamed  and,  turning  to  Lafayette,  said,  "Your 
great  French  charter,  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
and  Citizen,  is  a  companion-piece — the  two  declarations 
should  be  studied  together." 

"Are  you  going  to  include  Common  Sense  and  The  Cri- 
sis?" asked  Lafayette. 

"I  say  'Yes',"  said  Monroe.  "Thomas  Paine  made  some 
mistakes,  but  his  revolutionary  writings  deserve  a  place  be- 
side the  sword  of  Washington." 

"Mr.  Monroe  is  eternally  right,"  said  Jefferson,  his  grey 
eyes  flashing.  "It  is  unfair  to  have  accepted  the  services  of  Mr. 
Paine  at  a  time  of  great  need  and  now  to  deny  him  credit.  He 
was  a  part  of  victory.  Besides,  Paine  wrote  with  great  clarity. 
No  man  ever  summarized  his  religious  faith  more  beautifully 
than  Paine  when  he  said:  'I  believe  in  one  God,  and  no  more; 
and  I  hope  for  happiness  beyond  this  life.  ...  I  believe  in  the 
equality  of  man;  and  I  believe  that  religious  duties  consist  of 
doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  endeavoring  to  make  our 
fellow-creatures  happy'  And  who  can  forget  'These  are  the 
times  to  try  men's  souls'?  Or  those  colorful  characterizations 
'The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot'?  He  should  be 
studied  for  style  as  well  as  content." 

"He  was  a  bugle  in  the  night,"  said  Lafayette. 

"He  was  the  voice  of  revolution,"  said  Jefferson. 

Madison  pointed  out  that  the  selection  of  a  capable  fac- 
ulty was  also  important. 

Jefferson  agreed  and  related  some  of  his  efforts  through 
Dr.  Gilmer  to  recruit  distinguished  scholars  from  Europe.  He 
was  worried  about  the  thinking  of  the  faculty,  fearing  that 
Tories  would  infiltrate  the  University.  "It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  entrust  the  teaching  of  law  to  some  of  the  reactionary 
lawyers  now  practicing  at  the  bar  in  Richmond." 

Lafayette  was  sympathetic  but  said  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  future  if  the  younger  generation  had  available  in  books 
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and  in  original  documents  the  true  story  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  States. 

"Would  it  not  be  grand,"  said  young  Randolph,  "if  foun- 
ders of  the  nation  could  compose  the  faculty?  Dr.  Franklin 
could  have  lectured  on  science ." 

"And  women,"  joked  Madison. 

"And  Mr.  Jefferson  could  talk  on  the  rights  of  man," 
continued  Randolph. 

"And  on  architecture,  music,  poetry,  art,  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  cattle  breeding,"  laughed  Monroe.  "In  fact,  on 
almost  any  subject." 

Jefferson  asked  young  Randolph  to  repeat  what  was 
being  said  and  then,  his  eyes  sparkling,  added:  "And  I  could 
also  tell  them  how  to  build  a  good  moldboard  plow!" 

The  group  applauded  with  soft  laughter  at  the  way  in 
which  the  aged  Jefferson  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  moment. 

"And,  of  course,  Mr.  Madison  could  teach  constitutional 
law,"  added  Lafayette. 

"And  if,"  said  Randolph,  "the  great  Washington  were 
alive,  it  would  be  enough  for  him  to  come  and  sit  in  the 
midst.  He  would  not  need  to  speak!" 

"He  was  eloquent  in  what  he  did  not  say,"  said  Madison. 
"And  I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  clear  his  throat  with 
more  authority!" 

All  smiled  as  they  recalled  the  impact  of  Washington's 
personality,  the  sheer  power  of  his  presence. 

It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the  University 
must  be  consigned — for  better  or  worse — to  the  younger 
generation. 

"Dr.  Franklin  and  General  Washington  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh,"  said  Jefferson,  "and  my  day  is  almost  done. 
In  the  few  years  remaining,  I  only  hope  to  see  the  ship 
launched.  But,  gentlemen,  we  may  as  well  face  the  fact:  the 
future  not  only  of  our  University  but  of  the  nation  lies  in  the 
hands  of  younger  men  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us." 
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A  great  deal  was  then  said  about  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  and  the  importance  of  that  portion  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

"Nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  press  been  more  free 
than  in  America,"  said  Madison.  "Except  for  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  which  were  born  of  a  temporary  fear,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been  so  absolutely  free  that  I 
fear  they  do  not  appreciate  the  privilege." 

"Everywhere  in  Europe,"  said  Lafayette,  "newspapers 
are  published  under  varying  degrees  of  censorship.  In  France 
today,  the  press  is  officially  strangled." 

"Sometimes,"  said  Madison,  "I  am  disappointed  in  the 
way  in  which  the  press  uses  its  freedom.  So  much  is  printed 
that  is  cheap  and  unworthy — even  slanderous." 

Jefferson  was  strangely  silent,  listening  intently,  nodding 
his  head  slowly  as  though  in  mild  agreement. 

After  much  talk  of  the  careless  and  irresponsible  way  in 
which  the  press  had  treated  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
other  leaders,  Lafayette  turned  to  Jefferson  and  said:  "You, 
sir,  are  the  greatest  exponent  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
world,  and  you  have  lived  in  a  nation  in  which  the  newspapers 
have  now  been  free  for  some  years  to  speak  as  they  please. 
Has  the  press  abused  this  privilege?  Have  they  justified  the 
faith  placed  in  them?" 

Jefferson,  after  a  gesture  implying  weariness,  said,  "I 
will  answer  you  in  this  way:  I  still  believe  in  a  free  press  and  I 
always  shall,  but  I  have  long  ago  lost  interest  in  our  news- 
papers. I  do  not  speak  so  much  of  their  tendency  to  be  vicious 
and  unfair,  as  regrettable  as  that  is,  but  rather  their  dullness, 
their  lack  of  style,  their  failure  to  use  this  priceless  heritage — 
the  English  language — as  it  deserves  to  be  used.   We  are 
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learning,  my  friends,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  guarantee  freedom 
but  quite  another  to  require  that  editors  write  with  beauty, 
with  grace,  with  classic  distinction.  No  constitution  on  earth 
can  guarantee  excellence!  And  so,  although  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  their  freedom,  I  refuse  more  and  more  to  be  bored 
by  them.  Instead  of  reading  newspapers,  I  am  turning  for 
consolation  to  the  ancients — to  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and,  of 
course,  Homer.  More  and  more  I  retreat  into  the  mansion  of 
my  soul.  'My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is/ Such  present  joys 
therein  I  find /That  it  excels  all  other  bliss.  ..." 

"But,"  said  young  Randolph,  "isn't  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  writers  of  the  news  be  poets  and  philosophers?  Isn't  it 
unreasonable  to  expect  editors  to  write  in  the  style  of  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Bolinbroke,  with  the  pistol  of  time  at  their 
heads?  They  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  revise  and  polish. 
They  write  always  against  the  moment  of  going  to  press." 

Jefferson's  face  took  on  its  sunny  appearance  as  he  smil- 
ingly said:  "The  young  man  is  right.  We  expect  too  much  of 
the  press.  We  expect  largeness  of  heart,  greatness  of  spirit, 
vision,  honesty,  fairness,  and,  above  all,  we  expect  editors  to 
write  like  angels!  Well,  is  there  anything  wrong  with  that? 
Certainly  no  one  should  expect  mediocrity  and  falsehood! 
No,  I  shall  continue  to  hold  the  standard — shall  we  say — 
unreasonably  high.  Let  us  hope  that  in  future  years  the  press 
will  rise  to  its  great  opportunity,  justifying  to  a  marked  de- 
gree our  fondest  hopes.  Meanwhile,  gentlemen,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  read  my  Homer." 

The  audience  was  enjoying  Jefferson's  act,  looking  in- 
tently to  see  if  the  proverbial  tongue  was  in  his  cheek.  Before 
anyone  could  speak,  Jefferson  broke  into  a  radiant  smile  and 
said,  "I  must  amend  my  statement.  I  do  read  a  part  of  the 
newspapers — I  enjoy  reading  the  advertisements;  in  them  you 
find  more  truth  than  in  the  other  columns." 

Madison  and  Monroe  agreed  with  much  of  Jefferson's 
criticism  but  asserted  that  they  avidly  read  the  newspapers, 
searching  here  and  there  for  flashes  of  wit  and  truth. 
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"Besides,"  said  Madison,  "the  growing  power  of  public 
opinion  is  reflected  in  newspapers.  By  reading  them,  we  learn 
something  of  what  our  people  are  thinking — whether  true  or 
false." 

"Sir,"  continued  Madison,  turning  to  Jefferson,  "the 
press  is  a  part  of  the  educational  process  by  which  our  people 
are  informed  on  public  issues.  Few  Americans  will  be  able  to 
go  to  college,  but  a  time  is  coming,  and  is  not  far  distant, 
when  a  daily  newspaper  will  be  within  the  reach  of  everyone 
who  can  read.  The  press,  Mr.  Jefferson,  may  become  a  sort  of 
university  of  the  common  man." 

Jefferson  threw  up  both  hands  in  a  gesture  of  protest. 
"Perish  the  thought!"  he  exclaimed.  "The  word  'university' 
is  to  me  a  sacred  thing,  one  not  to  be  used  lightly.  Let  us  hope 
for  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  newspapers,  but, 
please,  Mr.  Madison,  let's  keep  the  word  'university'  entirely 
free  from  such  a  connotation.  Perhaps,  after  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  your  faculty  will  be  the  editors  and  reporters.  But  for 
the  moment  let's  keep  our  University  at  Charlottesville!" 

The  Marquis  jokingly  said:  "Mr.  Jefferson,  I  hear  that 
you  once  said  that  if  you  had  to  have  a  government  without 
newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a  government,  that  you 
would  prefer  newspapers.  Can  you  tell  us  just  what  you 
meant  by  that?  How  could  the  press  be  protected  if  it  were 
not  for  a  government  to  perform  this  function?" 

"I  recognize  the  logic  of  what  you  say,"  said  Jefferson, 
"but  it  was  my  way  of  stating  my  devotion  to  a  free  press 
regardless  of  its  imperfections.  It  was  perhaps  a  grandiose  way  of 
saying  that  freedom  begets  freedom,  that  a  free  press  will 
help  to  generate  a  free  society.  I  said  that  long  ago  in  1787  in  a 
letter  to  Edward  Carrington,  and,  after  all  these  years,  my 
dear  Marquis,  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  what  I  said  then." 
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"What  of  art  and  freedom?"  inquired  President  Monroe. 

"They  are  very  close,"  said  Jefferson.  "I  have  always 
believed  that  the  arts  can  flourish  best  in  the  air  of  liberty." 

"Then  why,"  asked  Randolph,  "have  we  not  produced 
more  artists  and  sculptors  in  this  very  free  land?" 

"Your  question  deserves  a  careful  answer,"  saidjefferson. 
"I  must  admit  that  I  have  been  a  little  disappointed  in  the 
response  of  our  people  to  the  great  opportunities  afforded 
them." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Lafayette. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Jefferson,  "in  answering,  I  should  set 
this  whole  problem  in  its  proper  perspective.  If  I  desire 
paintings  to  decorate  my  home,  where  do  I  go  to  find  them? 
Do  I  go  to  Massachusetts  or  to  North  Carolina?  I  do  not.  I  go 
to  France,  to  England,  or  perhaps  to  Italy!  We  sit  here  tonight 
surrounded  by  the  works  of  the  masters,  almost  every  one  of 
whom  worked  abroad  under  the  patronage  of  some  absolute 
monarch.  On  the  other  hand,  here  in  America  where  official 
tyranny  has  been  banished,  we  have  produced  no  outstanding 
artist." 

"What  of  Gilbert  Stuart?"  inquired  Madison. 

"Well,"  saidjefferson,  "Stuart,  Copley,  West,  and  Trum- 
bull left  America  to  paint  in  the  Old  World.  They  went  to 
England  and  the  Continent  for  both  training  and  inspiration, 
claiming  that  our  Republic  was  barren  of  encouragement. 
And  in  the  field  of  sculpture,  the  situation  is  no  better.  When 
I  recommend  a  sculptor  to  carve  a  marble  likeness  of  General 
Washington,  I  can  find  none  in  America  but  am  compelled  to 
advise  the  employment  of  Europeans  like  Houdon  or  Canova. 
And  in  architecture,  we  are  indeed  a  desert.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  me — a  person  wholly  without  training — to 
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design  not  only  my  own  home  but  a  variety  of  public  build- 
ings, all  of  which  I  have  been  pleased  to  do  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Italian  Palladio!" 

"It  is  a  matter  of  education,"  said  Monroe.  "In  Europe 
and  in  England,  talented  young  men  are  apprenticed  to  mas- 
ters at  an  early  age,  while  in  America  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  anyone  to  train  our  young  artists.  Also,  in  this  country, 
there  are  few  original  works  of  art  to  be  seen  anywhere." 

"It  would  seem,"  continued  Monroe,  "that  the  flowering 
of  the  arts  requires  time.  After  all,  we  are  young,  while  Europe 
is  old  and  rich  in  accumulated  treasure.  Here  in  America  we 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  hard  process  of  wresting  a  living 
from  the  wilderness.  There  has  been  little  time  or  energy  left 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  graces  of  life." 

"I  am  wondering,"  said  Madison,  "if  in  this  matter  of 
the  arts  we  have  not  attached  too  much  importance  to  political 
liberty.  For  instance,  Peter  Paul  Rubens  had  only  such  privi- 
leges as  a  far-sighted  Spanish  king  allowed  him,  and  yet  he 
was  able,  without  the  benefit  of  any  basic  guarantees,  to  dem- 
onstrate an  amazing  freedom  in  his  work." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Monroe,  "his  all-powerful  patron  was 
simply  stupid  and  permitted  genius  to  assert  itself  without 
really  understanding  the  full  significance  of  what  was  being 
done.  Doubtless  Rubens  secured  the  protection  of  his  king 
through  flattery." 

"Perhaps,"  continued  Madison,  "the  creative  process 
functions  in  a  world  of  its  own,  governed  by  laws  that  are 
not  fully  understood  by  kings." 

"Just  what  it  is  that  inspires  a  man  to  achieve  greatness  is 
an  intriguing  matter,"  said  Lafayette.  "For  instance,  some  of 
the  greatest  writings  have  come  out  of  dungeons.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  wrote  his  famous  history  of  the  world  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  Apostle  Paul  who  wrote 
his  marvelous  letters  while  in  chains." 

"I  think,"  said  Madison,  "that  it  would  be  correct  to  say 
that  freedom  of  some  kind  always  plays  a  part,  even  though  it 
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be  of  a  very  restricted  character,  even  though  privileges  are 
purchased  at  the  price  of  both  flattery  and  deception.  Also 
tyranny  is  often  a  challenge  to  men  who,  in  spite  of  threats  of 
torture,  imprisonment,  and  even  death,  continue  to  achieve 
greatly.  Of  course,  no  one  believes  that  tyranny  can  breed 
anything  except  fear  and  hate.  No;  tyranny  deserves  no  credit. 
It  is  rather  that  the  human  soul  frequently  rises  above  it  to 
create  a  thing  of  beauty." 

"I  think  Mr.  Madison  has  touched  upon  an  important 
point,"  said  Jefferson.  "The  piping  times  of  peace  and  the 
relaxed  atmosphere  of  a  free  society  can  actually  dull  rather 
than  stimulate  the  mind.  Our  revolutionary  writings  that  we 
have  discussed  here  tonight  were  produced  in  disturbed  times 
when  the  very  cause  of  liberty  hung  in  the  balance;  it  did  not 
hurt  for  those  of  us  who  wrote  the  Declaration  to  know  that 
we  labored  with  a  price  on  our  heads.  I  well  remember  the 
inspiring  sense  of  danger  that  brought  all  of  us  together  into 
an  indissoluble  union  of  minds.  As  I  see  it,  freedom — freedom 
of  some  kind — is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  human  mind  is  to 
create  anything  of  value.  Sir  Walter  and  Saint  Paul  and  others 
who  wrote  from  dungeons  were  permitted  to  do  so  through 
the  tolerance  of  their  masters.  In  the  case  of  Paul,  we  know 
that,  although  a  prisoner,  he  was  well  treated,  being  permitted 
writing  materials  and  the  utmost  freedom  in  expressing  him- 
self. So  we  must  not  confuse  the  issue.  It  is  not  the  tyranny 
but  the  tolerance  of  kings  that  has  given  to  the  arts  the  oppor- 
tunity to  flourish  under  their  patronage.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  basically  tyranny  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  human 
spirit!" 

Jefferson  continued,  "Now  as  to  the  lag  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  in  America,  I  will  admit  that  I  have  been 
impatient.  I  had  not  expected  the  arts  to  spring  into  being 
automatically  with  the  coming  of  political  freedom,  but  I  had 
hoped  for  a  more  impressive  beginning.  I  realize  that  in  this 
hope  I  was  naive,  for  men  may  be  politically  free  and  yet  in 
chains  otherwise.  The  creation  of  a  great  work  of  art  is  a  very 
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individual  thing  that  does  not  spring  into  being  full-blown 
without  reference  to  the  past.  Art,  like  all  other  human  insti- 
tutions, must  have  an  ancestry,  its  roots  buried  in  tradition. 
Also  the  creation  of  a  masterpiece  is  something  of  a  miracle, 
the  nature  of  which  we  may  never  fully  understand.  We  can 
only  provide  opportunity,  which,  of  course,  includes  freedom 
and  education  and  hope — to  paraphrase  the  Bible — that,  if 
we  plant  and  water,  God  in  His  own  time  will  give  the 
increase.  Sometimes,  it  seems  as  though  art  were  like  an 
unpredictable  century  plant  that  grows  for  decades  and  then 
suddenly,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  bursts  into  bloom. 
Greece,  Rome,  and  France  have  all  had  their  day  of  artistic 
splendor.  Perhaps  in  due  time  America  too  will  have  hers." 

"It  has  always  interested  me,"  said  Lafayette,  "that  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  the  ability  on  occasion  to  appreciate  a  work  of 
art  without  reference  to  the  beliefs  of  the  artist.  I  have  dif- 
ficulty in  separating  the  two." 

"Yes,"  said  Jefferson,  "I  still  admire  the  drawings  of 
David,  although  he  joined  in  the  oppressions  of  both  Robes- 
pierre and  Napoleon.  I  would  have  preferred  that  he  had  been 
a  kinder,  more  humane  person.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
he  had  not  drawn  that  cruel  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette  on 
her  way  to  execution,  and,  of  course,  I  deplore  that  he  voted 
'Death'  to  his  king.  But  notwithstanding  these  heartless  ten- 
dencies, I  must  confess  that  his  pencil  still  charms  me — I  am 
enamored  of  many  of  his  earlier  works." 

"I  usually  agree  with  Mr.  Jefferson,"  said  Lafayette,  "and 
have  vast  respect  for  his  judgment,  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  trouble  following  him  in  this.  The  painter  David  turned 
upon  his  friends,  and,  in  order  to  please  Robespierre,  aban- 
doned a  fellow  painter  to  the  guillotine.  He  was  a  fanatic — a 
man  utterly  without  mercy." 

"I  can  understand  your  feelings,  my  dear  Marquis,"  said 
Jefferson,  "but  let  me  explain.  The  fact  that  a  Grecian  temple 
was  erected  to  a  pagan  god  in  whom  I  do  not  believe  does  not 
interfere  in  the  slightest  with  my  delight  in  its  purity  of  line 
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and  its  chaste  symmetry.  And  if  tomorrow  a  marble  head 
were  to  be  discovered  buried  under  centuries  of  mud,  we 
could  all  enjoy  its  beauty  quite  apart  from  the  political  beliefs 
of  the  unknown  sculptor  who  will  forever  remain  nameless." 

"But,"  said  Randolph,  "I  always  thought  you  were  much 
taken  with  David  because  he  was  the  painter  of  the  Revolution." 

"I  was,"  said  Jefferson,  a  bit  ruefully.  "In  fact,  I  first 
admired  him  because  of  his  great  work  of  art  celebrating 
patriotic  events  such  as  the  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court.  Yes,  I 
was  attracted  to  David  because  he  was  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
and  I  encouraged  Colonel  Trumbull  to  follow  in  his  steps  and 
memorialize  in  his  paintings  some  of  the  great  events  of  our 
Revolution.  But  my  ardor  has  cooled.  David,  as  we  all  know, 
abandoned  liberty  and  became  the  blind  servant  of  authority, 
while  Colonel  Trumbull  became  in  due  course  a  miserable 
reactionary.  If  I  am  to  continue  to  enjoy  their  earlier  paintings 
— which  I  do — I  must  of  necessity  ignore  their  later  political 
philosophy." 

Lafayette  and  the  others  present  nodded  their  heads 
slowly  as  though  in  reluctant  agreement.  And  it  was  Madison 
who  said,  "I  had  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  it  is  certainly 
ironic  that  the  leaders  of  our  Revolution — particularly  the 
great  Washington — will  be  forever  remembered  as  they  were 
painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart — a  dyed-in-the-wool  Tory!" 

Jefferson  laughed  and  admitted  that,  although  he  had  not 
agreed  with  Stuart  about  many  things,  he  and  other  leaders 
were  indebted  to  him.  "I  suppose  it  can  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  brush  of  an  artist  is  often  like  the  sword  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune — for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder."  As  soon  as  he  had 
spoken,  Jefferson  made  an  apologetic  gesture  and  continued, 
"I  should  not  have  said  that.  It  would  be  fairer  to  say  that,  in 
a  case  like  that  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  painter  is  not  really 
concerned  with  politics.  Politically  speaking,  his  brush  is 
neutral!  After  all,  kings,  emperors,  and  the  Roman  church 
have  utilized  artists  in  the  furtherance  of  their  objectives.  So  I 
can  see  no  valid  reason  why  democracy  should  not  do  like- 
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wise.  Yes,  I  was  entranced  by  the  first  blush  of  David's  talent. 
To  me  his  art  was  meaningful  and  of  great  value  as  a  part  of 
the  dawn  of  liberty  in  France.  For  a  brief  time,  therefore, 
David  was  great  because  in  him  there  was  a  temporary  union 
of  art  and  freedom." 

"As  I  see  it,"  said  Jefferson,  "art  has  two  purposes:  first 
to  serve  a  cause,  illustrate  a  program,  give  definition  to  a 
philosophy.  This  has  been  done  very  well  by  means  of  bib- 
lical subjects,  through  historical  compositions  and  portraits." 

"Examples?"  inquired  Monroe. 

"Well,"  said  Jefferson,  "Rubens's  'Descent  from  the 
Cross'  proclaims  the  sacrificial  life  of  Jesus  as  well  or  better 
than  any  sermon;  David's  'Oath  of  the  Horatii'  emphasizes 
the  Spartan  courage,  which  is  sometimes  an  ingredient  of 
patriotism;  while  Colonel  Trumbull  in  his  'Signing  of  the 
Declaration'  keeps  forever  fresh  the  memory  of  the  birth  of 
our  nation." 

"You  spoke  of  a  second  purpose,"  the  President  re- 
minded him. 

"The  second  purpose  of  art,"  said  Jefferson,  "is  simply 
to  delight,  charm,  and  enchant  the  eye.  In  this  sense,  a  painting 
exists  for  itself  and  is  not  required  to  carry  any  extra  burden 
of  significance.  In  evaluating  such  a  work  of  art,  we  are  not 
under  the  necessity  of  reconciling  it  with  our  political  or 
religious  views  but  can  give  rein  rather  to  our  senses  and 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  banquet  set  before  us." 

Jefferson  paused  a  moment  and  then  added,  "And  another 
thing,  while  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  character  of 
freedom  that  is  necessary  if  art  is  to  flourish,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  in  my  mind  that  art,  once  it  comes  into  being,  is  a 
civilizing  influence,  softening  the  sharp  crudities  of  human 
nature,  elevating  the  human  mind  to  a  high  plateau  where 
noble  sentiments  prevail,  contributing  to  the  greater  joy  of 
living  and  thus  advancing  the  cause  of  liberty  itself.  That  is  why 
I,  who  have  worked  so  hard  for  the  cause  of  independence, 
have  likewise  done  everything  within  my  power  to  bring  an 
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appreciation  of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  good  literature 
to  America.  Especially  have  I  sought  to  set  high  and  exalted 
standards  for  architecture.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  more  our 
people  come  to  know  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  life,  the 
freer  they  will  be.  Whenever  I  see  a  great  painting  or  hear 
beautiful  music  or  read  a  stately  poem,  the  spirit  of  liberty 
rises  within  my  heart  and  I  rededicate  myself  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  which  has  demonstrated  the  capacity  to 
produce  sublime  and  unforgettable  things." 
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Someone  mentioned  Louis  XVIII,  and  the  Marquis,  in  a 
mellow  mood,  began  to  talk  of  his  death  and  of  the  accession 
of  Charles  X — and  what  this  transition  of  power  might  mean 
to  France. 

"The  death  of  a  king,"  said  Lafayette,  "is  always  a  time 
for  reappraisal.  Usually  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the 
departed  sovereign  are  minimized  as  people  under  the  tender 
influence  of  mourning  are  wont  to  say  'He  meant  well.  He 
had  his  good  points.'  It  is  also  a  time  for  looking  to  the 
future — a  time  of  prophecy.  It  is  called,  I  believe,  the  time  of 
Janus — the  time  of  looking  both  forward  and  backward." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  sympathetic  interest  as  Lafayette 
continued,  "I  myself  am  in  such  a  mood  tonight.  Louis,  as 
you  know,  was  no  friend  of  mine,  and,  if  he  had  had  his  way, 
I  would  probably  have  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  in  various 
dungeons.  I  might  have  even  forfeited  my  life,  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  (Of  course,  judging  from  his  view- 
point, I  deserve  severe  punishment;  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
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volved  in  various  plots,  especially  the  Carbonari.)  I  always 
thought  that  Louis  was  a  man  blessed  with  considerable 
wisdom,  who,  in  his  peculiar  moderate  way,  was  good  for 
France  but  that,  in  these  latter  years  of  failing  health,  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  his  brother  and  his  circle  of  warped 
and  prejudiced  friends.  Perhaps  it  is  strange  for  me  to  say  so, 
but  I  am  one  of  those  who  personally  liked  Louis  and  there 
are  few  that  did.  Although  he  could  on  occasion  be  spiteful, 
he  was  witty,  urbane,  and  really  amusing  company.  There 
was  always  something  ludicrous  about  him.  Even  when  he 
was  serious,  he  provoked  mirth.  His  shortness  and  fatness 
and  the  clumsy  way  in  which  he  waddled,  combined  with  the 
sad,  thoughtful  cast  of  his  face,  often  gave  the  impression  that 
he  was  a  mixture  of  clown  and  philosopher." 

"But  what  of  the  new  king?"  inquired  Madison. 

"Well,"  said  Lafayette,  "the  beginning  of  a  new  reign 
brings  with  it  a  fresh  and  optimistic  atmosphere.  It  is  like  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year,  the  slate  is  clean,  and  as  the  corona- 
tion approaches  everyone  looks  on  the  bright  side.  The  new 
king  presents  a  smiling  face  and  the  nation  returns  his  smile 
with  applause." 

"But,  my  dear  Marquis,"  said  Monroe,  "you  surely  do 
not  believe  that  the  new  king  is  an  improvement?  We  all 
know  of  his  reactionary  policies,  his  fanaticism  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  of  his  terrible  influence  on  his  brother,  about 
which  you  just  spoke.  Doesn't  all  of  this  portend  bad  news 
for  France?" 

The  Marquis  hesitated  before  replying  as  though  weigh- 
ing his  words  carefully.  "Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  all 
that  you  say — with  much  of  which  I  agree — I  share  an  indefin- 
able sense  of  optimism  as  Charles  ascends  the  throne.  If  you 
will  bear  with  me,  I  shall  try  to  explain.  Although  I  have 
heard  nothing  directly  from  him,  I  have  received  advice 
through  others  that  Charles  is  willing  to  forget  the  past  and 
surround  himself  with  advisors  representing  all  political 
groups,  including  those  who  have  heretofore  opposed  him.  It 
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has  even  been  intimated  that  I  will  be  welcome  at  court." 

"Do  you  think,"  inquired  Madison,  "that  there  is  any 
hope?  Is  there  any  solid  reason  to  expect  an  about-face?" 

"The  questions  you  ask,"  said  Lafayette,  "are  being  asked 
by  everyone  in  France.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  mis- 
givings, but  none  of  us  who  loves  France  desires  to  overlook 
the  chance- — slim  though  it  may  be — that  monsieur,  or  rather 
Charles  X,  as  he  will  be  known,  may  now  be  in  the  process 
of  having  a  change  of  heart." 

"As  I  remember  him,"  said  Jefferson,  "he  was  a  very 
attractive  young  man,  rather  handsome,  with  an  engaging 
personality.  Notwithstanding  his  narrow  outlook,  he  was  the 
most  popular  member  of  the  royal  family  I  never  knew  him 
well,  but  from  a  distance  he  appeared  likeable,  having  a 
sunny  disposition.  Of  course,  that  was  many  years  ago  and 
he  has  doubtless  changed." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  the  Marquis,  "he  still  possesses 
much  of  the  charm  that  he  had  in  his  youth.  He  is  affable  and 
courteous  and  I  am  sure  when  I  see  him  next  we  will  embrace 
and  he  will  extend  to  me  a  warm  welcome  as  though  we  had 
been  intimate  friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the 
optimism  with  which  his  accession  is  being  received  is  due  to 
his  chivalrous  appearance,  his  charming,  affable  manner,  his 
ingratiating  smile.  Yes,  although  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
monsieur  appears  ageless,  eternally  debonair.  There  is  not  a 
woman  in  France  tonight  who  does  not  see  in  our  new  king 
the  fair  symbol  of  all  that  the  male  animal  should  be!" 

"We  had  all  hoped,  my  dear  Marquis,"  said  Jefferson, 
"that  the  time  would  come  when  France  would  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Bourbons,  send  them  packing  into  exile,  and  give 
to  France  what  she  has  always  deserved — a  republic!" 

Monroe  and  Madison  applauded,  and  the  Marquis  smiled 
wistfully.  "Perhaps  I  too  have  shared  this  hope,  but  frankly  I 
see  no  chance.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  there  has  been 
a  peaceful  succession  of  the  sovereignty  of  France,  and  our 
people  seem  resigned  to  monarchy.  If  monsieur  uses  a  little 
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discretion,  if  he  will  give  ear  to  the  voice  of  moderation, 
France  will  continue  to  be  a  monarchy  for  another  hundred 
years.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  new  king  is  blind  to  the 
changing  times,  if  he  should  actually  attempt  to  restore  the 
Ancient  Regime,  then,  of  course,  anything  could  happen. 
The  Due  d'Orleans  is  always  standing  in  the  wings  entirely 
willing  to  accept  the  crown  if  the  people  of  France  should 
decree  a  change  in  the  dynasty.  And  if  things  got  bad  enough 
— if  there  were  a  real  upheaval — France  might  even  turn  to  a 
republic." 

Monroe  exclaimed,  "I  wish  France  no  bad  luck,  but  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  all  of  us  in  saying  that  we  would  welcome  a 
crisis  if  France  would  become  a  republic,  and  call  you,  my 
dear  Marquis,  to  be  her  first  president!" 

"Thank  you  all,"  said  Lafayette  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"While  I  am  flattered,  my  better  judgment  tells  me  that  such 
a  thing  will  never  be.  The  most  we  can  hope  for  is  to  sur- 
round the  throne  with  liberal  advisors.  It  is  along  this  line 
that  I  place  my  greatest  hopes.  It  is  in  anticipation  of  this  sort 
of  thing  that  I  expect  to  be  of  further  service  to  my  country." 

The  Marquis  informed  the  group  that  the  new  king 
would  be  crowned  at  Rheims  with  great  pomp  and  fanfare. 
"Viewed  in  one  light,  it  is  a  vain,  useless  extravagance,  an 
archaic  monstrosity,  out  of  step  with  the  nineteenth  century," 
said  the  Marquis.  "But  in  another  way,  it  is  the  symbol  of  a 
fresh  beginning  that  is  reflected  in  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen. 
It  has  a  spiritual  significance.  In  other  words,  as  I  said  earlier, 
more  is  involved  in  this  than  the  death  of  one  king  and  the 
crowning  of  another.  It  is  a  time  for  a  fresh  look.  Night  is 
ending  and  we  are  in  the  morning  of  a  new  day;  it  is  a  time  of 
rededication!  You  people  in  America  will,  I  am  sure,  never 
understand  the  tie  that  has  existed  for  hundreds  of  years 
between  the  average  Frenchman  and  his  king.  Perhaps  it  is 
our  job  to  see  that  this  durable  sentiment  is  used  in  behalf  of 
liberty  as  has  been  done  so  well  in  England." 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  evening  all  present  turned  to 
Jefferson,  who  spoke  in  a  voice  unusually  low  but  obviously 
charged  with  deep  emotion:  "I  am  deeply  grateful  to  all  of 
you  for  giving  me  credit  in  the  fight  for  liberty,  both  here  and 
in  France.  While  I  am  frank  enough  to  admit  that  I  have  had 
some  part,  I  am  sure  that  you  have  been  overly  generous. 

"My  life  has  been  lived  under  the  blessings  of  a  benign 
providence.  I  have  not  suffered  either  shipwreck  or  impris- 
onment. I  have  never  been  wounded  in  battle.  I  cannot  recall 
ever  lacking  the  common  necessities.  Adequate  food  and 
shelter  have  been  available  to  me  for  every  single  day  of  my 
life. 

"Here  at  Monticello,  I  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
turning  of  the  seasons — the  tenderness  of  spring,  the  opulence 
of  summer,  the  crisp  glory  of  autumn,  and  the  clean  white 
snows  of  winter.  Here  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  my 
dreams  of  comfort  and  convenience  largely  realized.  Here  I 
have  had  the  joy  of  my  fiddle  and  the  companionship  of 
books.  Here,  at  my  leisure,  I  have  talked  with  Homer  and 
Tacitus,  taken  pleasure  in  Horace,  and  even  endured  Plato! 
Yes,  here  I  have  been  privileged  to  witness  not  only  the 
beauty  of  the  world  of  nature  but  to  have  close  at  hand  my 
friend  Monroe  at  Oak  Hill,  my  friend  Madison  at  Montpelier, 
and  have  been  able,  from  the  cupola  on  my  house,  to  see 
progress  in  the  construction  of  our  University,  which  is  so 
dear  to  my  heart.  To  all  of  this  has  been  added  my  friendship 
with  the  Marquis,  who  symbolizes  to  me  not  only  the  cause 
of  freedom  but  also  the  charm  of  the  Old  World. 

"During  the  time  that  I  was  privileged  to  live  in  Paris,  I 
was  not  only  able  to  participate  in  the  movement  for  inde- 
pendence there  but  also  was  permitted  to  drink  the  wine  of 
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antiquity,  to  hear  great  music  played,  to  see  the  paintings  of 
great  masters,  to  engage  in  discussions  with  philosophers. 
Yes,  as  I  look  back  tonight  over  a  full  and  happy  life,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  been  denied  anything.  In  fact,  I  would  be 
justified  in  saying  'my  cup  runneth  over.'  I  have  had  'my 
hollow  tree,  my  crust  of  bread,  and  UberteV 

"Others,  of  course,  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  For 
instance,  our  honored  guest  tonight  has  suffered  greatly.  He 
was  imprisoned  and  his  estates  confiscated,  and  Madame 
Lafayette  was  also  imprisoned  and  her  near  and  dear  relatives 
brutally  murdered.  And  yet  the  Marquis  still  believes  fer- 
vently in  freedom.  And  let  me  say  that  none  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Terror,  none  of  the  butchery  of  the  guillotine,  none  of  the 
depredations  of  Robespierre  or  the  tyrannies  of  Napoleon  has 
caused  either  the  Marquis  or  me  to  falter  in  our  faith  in 
mankind!"  He  paused,  glanced  at  the  Marquis,  and  inquired: 
"Am  I  not  right,  my  dear  friend?" 

The  Marquis  gravely  nodded  his  head  in  approval. 

The  host  continued,  "I  must  also  speak  of  that  patriot, 
that  great  friend  of  mankind — Tom  Paine.  He  too  suffered 
greatly,  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  was  out- 
lawed in  England,  imprisoned  in  France,  and  even  in  America 
was  a  victim  of  all  sorts  of  vile  prejudice.  All  of  us  owe  a  debt 
to  him.  Dr.  Franklin  knew  his  true  value,  and  I  must  admit 
that  his  pen  encouraged  me  in  the  writing  of  the  Declaration." 

"Washington  abandoned  him  in  his  hour  of  mortal  dan- 
ger," said  Monroe. 

"Yes,"  said  Jefferson,  "and  that  embittered  Paine  more 
than  any  other  incident  in  his  entire  life!  He  worshiped  Wash- 
ington and  could  never  understand  how  that  great  man  could 
be  indifferent  to  his  misfortune.  Notwithstanding  this  and 
other  bitter  disappointments,  Paine  had  the  ability  to  rise 
above  many  of  the  controversies  of  his  day.  He  could  be 
objective  and  farsighted.  Who  can  forget  the  magnificent 
argument  that  he  made  in  the  convention  for  the  life  of  Louis 
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XVI?   What  an  eloquent  plea  for  justice!   What  amazing 
courage!" 

"That  was  a  superb  gesture,"  agreed  Madison. 

"Yes,"  said  Jefferson,  "and  the  cause  of  liberty  would 
have  been  enhanced  had  France  never  killed  her  king." 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  joined  in  the  praise  of  Tom 
Paine  and  agreed  that  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution 
might  have  been  avoided  had  France  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Paine  and  other  moderates.  "Where  are  his  bones?" 

"No  man  knows,"  said  Jefferson.  "They  were  taken 
from  his  grave  and  no  man  knows  today  their  resting  place. 
Sometimes  I  feel  that  the  spirit  of  Tom  Paine  likewise  wanders 
far  and  wide  finding  no  rest.  If  I  were  a  Catholic,  I  would  ask 
that  masses  be  said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  this  great 
crusader  for  right  and  justice." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Madison,  "how  people  often  tend  to 
hate  and  despise  those  who  love  them.  They  dispose  of  Tom 
Paine  in  a  cavalier  way  by  calling  him  an  atheist." 

"He  was  no  more  an  atheist  than  I,"  said  Jefferson, 
speaking  with  some  heat.  "He  was  a  deist,  and  I  wager  that 
Tom  Paine  had  more  true  religion  in  his  little  finger  than 
George  III  had  in  both  of  his  hands!" 

After  the  discussion  of  Tom  Paine  had  ceased,  a  brief 
pause  ensued,  and  then  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  said,  "I  am 
disturbed  about  the  way  in  which  General  Washington  treated 
our  friend,  but  in  fairness  I  wish  to  relate  a  quite  different 
way  in  which  General  Washington  treated  me  when  I  was 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  at  Olmutz.  President  Monroe  here 
will  confirm  what  I  say.  The  General  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  requesting  that  I  be  released  and  al- 
lowed to  go  in  freedom  to  America.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
write  as  President  of  the  United  States  but  as  a  private  citizen. 
My  friends,  it  may  be  that  he  withheld  an  appeal  for  Paine 
because,  in  some  way,  he  thought  such  action  might  impair 
his  prestige  as  president." 
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The  Marquis  continued:  "Since  we  have  referred  to  the 
sad  end  of  Paine  and  the  seeming  indifference  of  Washington 
to  his  fate,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of  explanation." 

"Explanation  of  what?"  asked  Monroe.  "The  General 
needs  no  word  in  his  behalf,  certainly  not  in  this  company!" 

"Of  course,"  said  Lafayette,  "and  yet  all  of  us  worry  to 
some  extent  that  Washington  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of 
Paine.  I  feel  the  General's  action  should  be  set  against  the 
background  of  the  French  Revolution.  I  think  all  of  us  view 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  as  a  sign  of  hope  for  man- 
kind. I  know  I  did.  After  all,  there  seemed  to  be  kinship 
between  the  Revolution  in  France  and  the  one  in  America. 
Our  high  hopes  were  dashed  when  the  Revolution  in  France 
turned  into  a  cruel,  senseless  terror,  symbolized  by  Robes- 
pierre. The  cruelty  and  the  crimes  committed  by  many  people 
in  the  name  of  liberty  caused  us  all  to  shudder  and  to  con- 
demn. I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  not  only  Tom  Paine  but 
all  good  people  in  France  who  seemed  sympathetic  with  the 
Revolution  were  condemned  by  both  sides.  The  friends  of 
the  Ancient  Regime  condemned  us  for  starting  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  those  who  seized  control  condemned  us  because  we 
had  shown  some  sympathy  for  the  king.  I  know  that  my 
own  name  was  tarnished.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  a 
prisoner  at  Olmutz  when  I  seemed  to  have  no  friends  on 
either  side." 

"But  my  dear  Marquis,"  said  Jefferson,  "all  of  us  under- 
stood your  situation  and  did  what  we  could  in  your  behalf.  I 
am  sure  that  Washington ." 

The  Frenchman  interrupted,  "That  is  exactly  why  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  about  General  Washington's  attitude  toward 
me.  He  did  not  feel  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  should 
get  involved  officially  in  anything  having  to  do  with  the 
Revolution,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  as  a  private  citizen  to 
write  on  my  behalf  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  write  a 
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letter  to  Harvard  in  behalf  of  my  son,  and  even  to  send  over 
fourteen  hundred  florins  through  a  friend  in  Amsterdam  for 
the  aid  of  my  dear  wife. 

"Never  in  my  darkest  moments  did  I  ever  doubt  the 
friendship  of  General  Washington.  There  were  times,  it  is 
true,  when  I  wondered  about  my  fate  and  hoped  for  his 
health,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  find  a  way  to  save  me 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  the  American  Republic.  And  that 
he  did  in  his  own  way  as  a  private  citizen.  By  the  way,  his 
letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  a  masterpiece  of  tact  and 
diplomacy." 

The  conversation  turned  from  Tom  Paine  to  the  great 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  liberty  that  Jefferson  and  La- 
fayette had  made.  Madison  broke  in  to  say  that  their  lives 
would  always  give  impetus  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
Monroe  exclaimed  that  to  be  in  their  presence  was  indeed  a 
benediction. 

Both  Jefferson  and  Lafayette  were  greatly  moved  but 
expressed  the  view  that  what  each  had  done  was  but  a  small 
incident  in  the  long  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man  ranging 
back  through  the  endless  corridors  of  time.  "We  took  the 
light  that  flickered,"  said  Lafayette,  "and  gave  it  to  others." 
To  which  Jefferson  added,  "Yes.  We  simply  restated  the  ac- 
cumulated hopes  and  aspirations  of  mankind.  Our  generation 
is  heavily  indebted  to  the  heroic  past,  to  many  men  now 
forgotten,  sleeping  in  oblivion.  We  are,  my  friends,  'the  heirs 
of  ancient  courage'!" 

No  one  but  a  young  man  would  have  dared  to  break  the 
spell  of  Jefferson's  eloquence,  so  it  was  young  Randolph  who 
asked,  "Why,  sir,  did  you  say  a  moment  ago  that  you  took 
pleasure  in  Horace,  but  endured  Plato?" 

"Because,"  said  Jefferson,  "I  dislike  those  who  wish  to 
plan  the  lives  of  others.  Plato  is  full  of  schemes  for  the  control 
of  mankind,  while  Horace  wishes  for  every  man  to  enjoy 
freely  the  delights  of  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  Believe  it  or 
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not,  I  got  my  idea  of  Monticello  from  the  bucolic  writings  of 
Horace." 

"But  Horace  is  so  remote,"  observed  Randolph. 

"Yes,  Horace  seems  far  from  us,  but  Monticello  is,  never- 
theless, the  lineal  descendent  of  the  Roman  villa  of  his  day. 
You  see,  my  friends,  Horace  and  I  are  epicureans;  we  believe 
that  the  purpose  of  government  is  not  so  much  to  guarantee 
order  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  happinessl" 
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In  all  the  discussion,  there  was  one  word  that  had  not 
been  used.  It  was  that  harsh,  uncompromising  word  "sla- 
very," with  all  of  its  dark,  shameful  implications.  Of  course, 
Jefferson  had  referred  to  "my  people,"  Madison  to  his  "most 
faithful  servants,"  and  Monroe  had  had  something  to  say 
about  illness  among  his  "faithful  servitors,"  but  the  bitter 
word  "slavery"  had  not  been  spoken.  Lafayette  had  spoken 
affectionately  of  two  or  three  of  Jefferson's  older  slaves  who 
were  well  known  to  him,  but  the  Marquis  had  referred  to 
them  by  their  first  names  without  further  elaboration. 

There  were  times  when  the  word  "slavery"  was  clearly 
on  the  minds  of  all  those  present.  In  fact,  there  were  moments 
when  it  seemed  to  hang  oppressively  in  the  air.  Once  the 
Marquis  seemed  on  the  verge  of  pronouncing  it  but  avoided 
actually  mentioning  it  by  negatively  referring  to  "those  not 
yet  free." 

Of  course,  everyone  present  hated  and  despised  slavery 
as  an  institution  and  was  on  record  against  it.  However,  human 
beings  were  still  held  in  bondage  at  Monticello,  Oak  Hill, 
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and  Montpelier.  Yes,  this  ugly,  disreputable  word,  associated 
with  immorality  and  injustice,  hung  over  the  group  with  a 
heavy,  sad  significance. 

"As  far  as  I  know,"  said  Jetterson,  "my  slaves  are  happy 
and  contented  here  at  Monticello."  The  word  "slaves"  bit 
into  the  air  with  a  harshness,  a  deliberate  bluntness,  that  was 
shocking.  Had  Jefferson  used  this  brutal  word  in  order  to 
provoke  discussion? 

"I  am  sure  your  people  are  happy,"  said  the  Marquis.  "I 
saw  today  the  living  evidence  of  their  contentment.  They 
love  you,  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  never  seen  such  demonstra- 
tions of  affectionate  regard." 

"I  thank  you,  my  dear  Marquis,"  said  Jetterson,  "for 
spreading  balm  on  the  sore  of  my  conscience,  but,  happy  or 
not,  the  state  of  slavery  is  indefensible.  No  man  is  good 
enough  to  own  another!" 

"But,  sir,"  said  Monroe,  "you  have  done  more  than  any 
other  man  toward  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade." 

"Yes,"  said  Jefferson,  "everyone  knows  that  I  sought  to 
condemn  slavery  in  our  Declaration,  that  I  hope  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  of  my  own  slaves;  and  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  tonight  I — Thomas  Jefferson — still  hold  human  beings 
in  bondage!" 

"So  do  we  all,"  said  Madison,  "but  we  do  it  in  kindness. 
What  would  these  poor,  dependent  people  do  if  we  did  not 
provide  for  them?  To  give  them  freedom  would  mean  to 
abandon  them  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a  cold  and  hostile  world." 

Jefferson  became  visibly  sad  and  weary,  saying,  "I  should 
have  insisted  that  a  denunciation  of  this  nefarious  traffic  be 
retained  in  the  Declaration.  I  should  not  have  compromised 
in  any  way  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  slavery.  I  should  have 
made  an  effort  to  cut  it  out  root  and  branch.  I  should  have  freed 
my  own  slaves  in  a  ringing  proclamation  to  the  world.  I 
should  have  been  blind  to  all  other  considerations.  Instead  I 
temporized,  salving  my  conscience  with  all  sorts  of  specious 
arguments." 
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"If  you  had  acted  other  than  the  way  you  did,"  said 
Madison,  "you  would  not  have  accomplished  as  much.  It 
was  upon  the  basis  of  sweet  reason  that  you  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration.  If  you  had  demanded  more,  you 
would  have  gotten  less.  And  besides,  it  is  your  humanity  that 
causes  you  to  keep  these  people  in  your  household,  where 
they  can  be  protected  by  the  circle  of  your  love." 

All  were  disturbed  by  the  dark  mood  of  their  host  and 
sought  in  various  ways  to  comfort  and  reassure  him. 

"No,"  said  Jefferson,  "it  is  indefensible,  a  heartless  insti- 
tution that  denies  the  dignity  of  man.  It  is  a  monstrous  sin 
against  humanity  for  which  all  of  us  must  some  day  pay  a 

bitter  price.  I  only  the  hope  that  God  in  His  mercy ."  He 

swallowed  and  did  not  finish.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
After  a  painful  pause,  he  continued:  "In  spite  of  all  the  fair 
things  that  you  are  good  enough  to  say  about  my  intentions, 
the  fact  remains  that  recently  I  made  arrangements  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  that  I  owed  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Eppes,  by 
the  transfer  to  him  of  twenty  souls — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. In  other  words,  these  human  beings  represent  a  four- 
thousand-dollar  payment  on  my  debt  to  Mr.  Eppes.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  generally  refused  to  sell  my  slaves  except  in  cases 
of  delinquency  or  at  their  request.  I  yielded  in  this  case 
because  Mr.  Eppes  promised  me  that  he  would  keep  the 
families  together  and,  at  his  death,  turn  them  over  to  his  son 
who  would  see  that  they  were  kept  together  on  the  same 
ground.  Notwithstanding  these  humane  conditions,  can  the 
use  of  human  beings  in  payment  of  a  monetary  debt  ever  be 
justified  in  the  sight  of  God?" 

It  was  apparent  to  all  that  Jefferson  was  purposely  em- 
phasizing the  crude  commercial  aspects  of  slavery  in  order  to 
let  his  hearers  know  that,  although  he  had  tolerated  this  evil 
institution,  he  did  not  do  so  as  a  Pharisee.  In  other  words, 
Jefferson  never  agreed  with  those  who  sought  to  justify 
slavery  by  biblical  citations  but  saw  it  rather  in  all  of  its 
dreadful  true  light,  unrelieved  by  any  sort  of  extenuation. 
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"Some  day,"  said  Madison,  "slavery  will  be  gone,  and, 
when  it  ceases  to  be,  no  man  will  be  due  greater  credit  for  its 
disappearance  from  the  American  scene  than  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson— the  friend  of  man!" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  Marquis,  turning  to  Jefferson, 
"when  you  wrote  those  wonderful  words — 'All  men  are 
created  equal' — you  dealt  the  institution  of  slavery  a  mortal 
wound.  When  it  ultimately  dies,  as  it  will,  its  demise  will  be 
due  to  this  lethal  blow  of  yours." 

Jefferson's  spirits  seemed  to  revive  somewhat,  and  he 
managed  a  forlorn  smile.  "It  is  the  unfinished  business  of 
America,"  he  said.  "I  am  sure  that  these  people  will  some  day 
be  free,  but  what  will  become  of  them,  no  man  can  rightly 
say.  Except  for  a  few,  they  are  like  helpless  children." 

"I  think  they  should  be  settled  somewhere,  perhaps  in  a 
state  of  their  own,"  said  Madison. 

"You  mean  they  would  have  their  own  governor,  courts, 
and  legislature?"  inquired  Randolph. 

"Of  course,"  said  Madison.  "At  first  they  might  be 
wards  of  the  government.  After  a  period  of  transition,  during 
which  they  would  be  prepared  for  citizenship,  they  would  be 
independent,  autonomously  ruling  themselves.  Their  state 
would  be  sovereign." 

"I  think  they  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  going  to 
Liberia,"  said  Jefferson.  "There,  according  to  the  plans  devised 
by  Mr.  Monroe,  they  could  develop  their  own  republic.  There 
they  would  be  their  own  masters." 

"I  concur,"  said  the  Marquis.  "And  I  wish  to  commend 
President  Monroe  for  lending  his  influence  in  this  direction." 
Turning  to  the  President,  he  said:  "I  think  it  is  a  fine  compli- 
ment that  they  are  naming  the  Capitol  of  Liberia  for  you — 
Monrovia,  I  believe." 

Most  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  including  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  believed  that  it  was  im- 
practical for  the  white  and  black  races  to  live  together  in 
freedom.  Their  reasoning  grew  out  of  the  agitation  carried  on 
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by  certain  free  Negroes,  which  had  resulted  in  threats  of 
insurrection  among  slaves.  There  had  been  ominous  rumors 
that  the  blacks  would  rise  against  the  white  population  in 
Virginia,  and  in  the  memory  of  all  was  the  brutal  massacre  of 
white  people  by  the  Negro  population  of  Santo  Domingo 
which  occurred  in  August  1791. 

Many  societies  had  come  into  being  which  had  as  their 
purpose  the  exportation  of  Negroes  to  far-off  lands,  the  more 
important  one  being  the  American  Colonization  Society  for 
the  Repatriation  of  Freed  Slaves.  At  various  times,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Monroe  had  given  leadership  to  this  group. 
About  this  time,  women  began  to  agitate  for  the  freedom  of 
slaves.  Notable  among  them  was  Fanny  Wright,  who  fol- 
lowed Lafayette  to  America  in  1824  with  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  refuge  for  freed  slaves  in  French  Guiana  on  a 
plantation  called  La  Belle  Gabrielle.  The  Marquis  was  smitten 
with  the  lady's  charm  and  gave  liberal  support  to  her  humani- 
tarian plans. 

Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  all  condemned  slavery 
in  principle  but  were  opposed  to  the  sweeping  manumission 
of  all  slaves.  They  favored  the  freeing  of  individual  slaves 
when  they  showed  unusual  responsibility  and  competence 
but  dreaded  the  wholesale  release  of  thousands  of  slaves  who 
were  really  unprepared  to  make  their  own  way  in  life. 

Slavery  was  embedded  in  the  economic  and  social  ideas 
of  the  age.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  were  illiterate  and 
entirely  untrained.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  they  were  like 
children  who  needed  guidance  and  protection. 

Of  the  blacks  in  America,  90  percent  lived  in  the  five 
southern  states,  where  they  amounted  to  about  30  percent  of 
the  population  of  that  region.  Of  course,  in  some  places 
slaves  outnumbered  the  whites  at  a  ratio  often  to  one. 

No  doubt  there  were  some  prominent  blacks  during  the 
years  between  1765  and  1820,  but  they  did  not  assume  im- 
portant political  roles,  at  least  not  on  the  national  level. 

Far  more  important  to  over-all  national  development 
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was  the  work,  the  suffering,  and  the  incredible  endurance  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  black  men,  women,  and  children 
who  cleared  the  forests,  cultivated  the  fields,  and  tended  to 
the  comforts  of  their  masters. 

Monroe,  who  had  taken  little  part  in  the  discussion, 
made  this  observation:  "I  think,  my  friends,  that  we  are  all 
agreed  in  principle  that  slavery  is  an  iniquitous  institution, 
but  that  the  process  of  doing  away  with  it  is  fraught  with 
great  danger.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Jefferson  that  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  fate  that  these  people  will  someday  be  free,  but  I 
also  say  that  it  is  written  in  the  same  book  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  blacks  and  whites  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony  if  the  black  people  are  freed.  Our  only  hope  for  a 
peaceful  and  just  solution  is  to  free  our  Negroes  gradually, 
sending  them  to  Africa  or  some  other  far  off  place  where, 
God  willing,  they  may  find  happiness." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Jefferson,  "the  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
being  visited  upon  the  children.  Unless  this  whole  matter  of 
slavery  can  be  wisely  settled  in  our  own  day,  it  will  ultimately 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic.  It  is  like  a  sore 
that  festers  and  swells  with  corruption:  for  a  while,  the  remedy 
may  be  a  poultice,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  grow  and  expand  for 
too  long  a  time,  it  may  require  the  surgeon's  knife.  In  my 
opinion,  unless  this  issue  can  be  solved  with  an  application  of 
reason  and  logic,  it  may  ultimately  be  submitted  to  the  arbit- 
rament of  the  sword!" 

Thus  did  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  with  that  peculiar  wis- 
dom that  was  his,  take  a  long  and  knowing  look  into  the 
future. 
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As  the  group  broke  up  for  the  night,  Madison  had  a  brief 
opportunity  to  talk  privately  with  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph. He  inquired  if  President  Monroe  had  ever  taken  any 
action  with  respect  to  Jefferson's  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  two  of  his  friends  to  jobs  in  the 
administration.  Randolph  looked  around  before  answering, 
to  be  sure  they  were  alone,  and  said,  "Mr.  Jefferson  has  not 
heard  one  word  from  the  President,  and  he  feels  very  badly 
about  it.  He  says  he  is  afraid  he  overvalued  himself  and  his 
influence  with  the  President  in  making  the  recommenda- 
tions." 

Madison  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  anything  he  could 
do  to  help  the  situation. 

Randolph  shook  his  head  and  responded,  "No,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson has  admonished  me  to  say  nothing  about  this  matter 
to  anyone.  He  values  his  friendship  with  the  President  more 
than  any  matter  of  patronage.  Although  he  may  feel  cut  to 
the  quick,  he  does  not  wish  anything  to  be  said  about  it." 

Madison  replied,  "I  will,  of  course,  respect  Mr.  Jefferson's 
wishes  in  this  matter." 

In  a  low  voice  Randolph  added,  "Mr.  Jefferson  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  has  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Monroe,  who,  he 
says,  may  make  errors  in  small  things,  but  insofar  as  im- 
portant matters  of  state  are  concerned,  he  is  everlastingly 
right!" 

This  brief  conversation  between  Madison  and  Randolph 
came  to  an  end  as  they  heard  Jefferson's  voice.  He  was 
leading  President  Monroe  and  the  Marquis  into  the  house 
from  a  walk  on  the  terrace,  where  they  had  enjoyed  the  re- 
freshing coolness  of  the  night. 
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Far  into  the  night  the  Marquis  talked  with  his  son,  who 
had  listened  attentively  but  said  nothing  during  the  evening, 
about  his  memories  of  the  great  Washington  and  of  what 
America  had  meant  to  him.  He  made  it  clear  that  his  associa- 
tion with  Washington  was  the  greatest  event  in  his  life. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "when  I  am  in  America,  associating 
with  its  great  leaders,  I  become  an  imposing  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  But  when  I  return  to  France,  I  feel  as 
though  I  am  a  failure  because  everything  I  have  tried  to  do 
for  liberty  in  France  has  come  to  naught.  Time  and  again  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  give  impetus  to  the  founding  of  a 
French  republic,  perhaps  with  me  as  president.  But  when  the 
time  of  crisis  comes,  with  all  its  opportunities,  I  do  not  have 
the  vision  or  the  courage  to  act.  So,  you  can  see  how  I  have  a 
revival  of  spirit  when  I  come  to  America.  Here  I  am  one  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  while  in  France  at  times  I  am  a  fugitive 
from  justice!" 

Before  going  to  sleep,  the  Marquis  and  his  son  reviewed 
the  events  of  the  day,  commenting  on  the  amazing  vitality  of 
their  host. 

"Some  way  or  other,"  said  young  Lafayette,  "the  redness 
ot  his  hair,  mixed  with  grey  and  white,  seems  to  symbolize 
his  rugged  spirit." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Marquis,  "Mr.  Jefferson  becomes  greater 
as  he  grows  older." 

Young  Lafayette,  with  the  brashness  of  youth,  said,  "In 
comparing  Mr.  Jefferson  with  Mr.  Washington,  a  good  case 
can  be  made  that  Mr.  Jefferson  has  the  superior  mind." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  said  the  Marquis,  "but  you  must 
not  forget  that,  although  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Madison,  and  others  excel  in  this  or  that  virtue,  when  it 
comes  to  leadership  Mr.  Washington  surpassed  all  others." 

"I  am  not  sure  I  understand.  Would  you  explain?" 

"My  son,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Washington,  we  would  probably  have  no  new  nation  here  in 
America.  It  was  the  faith  that  the  Founding  Fathers  had  in 
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Mr.  Washington's  greatness  that  led  all  of  them  to  rally 
around  his  noble  character.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is: 
Although  Mr.  Washington  might  not  have  been  as  brilliant  or 
as  great  in  this  or  that  particular,  he  possessed  in  his  character 
what  I  am  pleased  to  call  a  rock  of  integrity  around  which 
more  intellectual  men  were  willing  to  rally.  The  men  who 
founded  this  nation  trusted  Mr.  Washington.  Had  it  not  been 
for  him,  I  doubt  that  we  would  have  a  United  States  of 
America  today." 

After  a  few  minutes  of  silence,  as  father  and  son  pre- 
pared to  retire,  young  Lafayette  inquired:  "May  I  break  your 
rule?" 

"Which  one?"  inquired  Lafayette. 

"I  wish  to  discuss  Sally  Hemings." 

"All  right.  Go  ahead,  but  you  know  it  displeases  me." 

"Why?" 

"Because  there  are  no  good  answers  to  your  questions. 
Jefferson,  you  know,  has  nothing  to  say  about  Salley." 

"You  mean,  father,  that  he  stands  mute?  That  he  will  not 
discuss  having  a  mulatto  in  his  family?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lafayette,  "Mr.  Jefferson  seems  to  consider 
his  relationship  with  her  a  beautiful  sin  that  should  not  be 
mentioned." 

President  Monroe  was  very  tired.  He  quickly  undressed 
and  took  to  bed,  but  begged  Madison  to  tarry  with  him  for  a 
while  for  small  talk. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  joking  about  the  Marquis  and 
his  eternal  quest  for  fame.  They  recalled  the  acid  remark  once 
made  by  Jefferson  when  he  referred  to  Lafayette's  "canine" 
desire  for  popularity.  Both  marveled  at  the  encyclopedic 
sweep  of  Jefferson's  mind  and  of  his  relentless  desire  to 
reform  and  improve.  "When  Mr.  Jefferson  gets  to  heaven," 
said  Madison,  "he  will  present  Saint  Peter  with  a  new  plan 
for  the  Holy  City,  replete  with  colonnades,  serpentine  walls, 
and  all  the  latest  conveniences!"  Mr.  Monroe  chuckled,  "And 
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he  will  come  damn  near  getting  his  ideas  adopted!" 

Both  agreed  that  the  Marquis  would  not  be  happy  unless 
he  could  play  the  role  of  rebel.  "He  will  lead  a  revolt  of  the 
angels,"  said  Madison,  "just  for  the  thrill  of  it.  And  after  the 
revolution  has  been  crushed,  the  good  Lord  will  pardon  the 
Marquis  because  he  is  so  gallant,  so  gracious,  so  disarming." 

The  President  agreed,  "Yes,  the  other  rebels  will  be  sent 
to  Hell  along  with  Lucifer,  but  not  the  Marquis!  An  exception 
will  always  be  made  in  his  case!" 

"It  is  amazing,"  said  Monroe,  "how  the  American  people 
adore  the  Marquis.  He  can  do  no  wrong." 

"Yes,"  replied  Madison,  "and  our  people  could  let  you 
or  me  or  Mr.  Jefferson  go  bankrupt  without  being  greatly 
concerned,  but,  without  batting  an  eyelash,  they  will  appro- 
priate a  fortune  for  their  dear  Marquis.  It  seems  that  with  the 
American  people  nothing  is  too  good  for  Lafayette." 

"Yes,"  said  Madison,  "with  them,  charity  begins  abroad." 

There  was  further  small  talk  in  which  these  congenial 
friends  discussed  in  lighter  vein  their  distinguished  host  and 
his  equally  distinguished  guest.  Monroe  said  that  he  was 
amazed  that  a  man  of  Lafayette's  experience  should  be  hood- 
winked by  the  whispered  flattery  of  the  representatives  of 
Charles  X.  "Don't  you  know  that  the  Bourbons  hate  the 
Marquis,  that  they  will  come  nearer  cutting  his  head  off  than 
they  would  using  him  in  a  place  of  honor?"  Madison  agreed, 
saying,  "The  Marquis  is  one  of  the  most  susceptible  men  I 
have  ever  known.  He  is  like  a  child  who  never  questions 
anyone  who  offers  him  candy." 

After  a  period  of  silence,  Madison  said,  "I  wager  the 
French  are  more  interested  in  the  sex  life  of  Charles  X  than 
they  are  in  his  political  beliefs.  They  will  never  understand 
how  he  can  look  like  Casanova  and  act  like  Saint  Francis. 
Frankly,  they  don't  believe  a  word  of  it!  They  still  have  faith 
that  he  has  a  mistress  hid  away  somewhere.  They  are  going 
to  be  bitterly  disappointed  when  they  find  out  it  is  not  true. 
Don't  you  agree?" 
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There  was  no  answer;  the  sound  of  regular  breathing 
proclaimed  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  fallen  asleep. 

Who  runs  the  nation  now?  thought  Madison.  In  a  strange 
way  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nation  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
lonely  hours  of  the  night.  It  appeared  that  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  thousands  upon  thousands  of  human  souls  with- 
drew from  the  Union  and  as  they  sank  into  unconsciousness 
gave  their  allegiance  only  to  their  dreams.  And  then,  as  he 
tiptoed  out  of  the  room,  Madison  had  the  peculiar  feeling 
that  he  alone  in  all  the  world  was  awake.  How  silly  this 
thought  was,  he  mused.  And  yet,  in  a  way,  how  true! 

After  the  guests  had  retired,  Thomas  Jefferson  began  the 
tiresome  routine  of  undressing.  His  grandson  sat  nearby  of- 
fering to  be  of  help. 

"No  thanks,"  said  Jefferson.  "When  a  man  is  no  longer 
able  to  dress  and  undress  himself,  they  should  take  him  out 
and  shoot  him." 

Although  Jefferson  was  joking,  Randolph  could  not  fail 
to  see  the  tired  eyes — the  fatigue  apparent  in  every  move  of 
the  old  man  as  he  began  the  removal  of  one  of  his  stockings. 

"But,  sir,  you  have  had  an  unusally  hard  day." 

"On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  a  wonderful  day,  Thomas 
— very  stimulating.  From  it  I  will  derive  strength  and  inspi- 
ration, a  whole  new  sheaf  of  ideas." 

Jefferson  admonished  Randolph  never  to  repeat  what 
had  been  said  that  night  about  the  current  election.  "It  would 
be  unfortunate  to  ever  quote  me  with  reference  to  General 
Jackson.  Whether  he  wins  or  not,  we  must  learn  to  live  with 
men  of  his  type.  They  are  growing  in  number  and  our 
Republic  must  accommodate  itself  to  this  restless  generation." 

One  stocking  was  now  off,  and  Jefferson  paused  to  rest 
before  beginning  the  removal  of  the  other.  "Thomas,"  he 
said,  "did  you  notice  anything  unusual  when  Mr.  Monroe 
first  entered  the  room?" 
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"You  mean  when  everyone  rose  to  greet  him?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jefferson.  "For  one  fleeting  moment  as  he 
came  out  of  the  darkness  and  first  stood  there  in  the  light,  he 
was  the  very  image  of  General  Washington — tall,  raw-boned, 
ruddy,  serious!  Did  you  notice?" 

"No,  Sir.  I  did  not,"  said  Randolph  half  apologetically,  as 
though  it  were  his  duty  to  agree. 

"Oh  well,  I  suppose  it  was  just  a  trick  of  memory — an 
illusion." 

For  a  moment,  Thomas  Jefferson  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed,  and  then  apropos  of  nothing,  said,  "General  Washington 
was  a  very  great  man." 

"Why,  of  course,  everyone  agrees,"  said  Randolph.  "But 
why  do  you  mention  it  now?" 

As  though  he  did  not  hear  Randolph,  Jefferson  con- 
tinued, "Yes,  he  did  a  magnificent  thing  in  his  will.  He  gave 
freedom  to  all  of  his  slaves." 

After  he  was  in  bed  and  Randolph  was  preparing  to 
snuff  the  candles,  Jefferson  said:  "Just  think  of  it,  Thomas,  I 
have  got  to  put  on  and  remove  those  fool  stockings  again 
tomorrow,  and  for  all  the  tomorrows  to  come!  What  a 
bother!" 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Jefferson." 

"Good  night,  Thomas." 
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